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Editorial 


“The years teach much that the days never know,’’—EMERSON. 


The old saying ‘‘ No news is good news ”’ is of doubtful application 
in these days. With the world in turmoil and the ordinary machinery 
of communication no longer in working order, it is certainly not re- 
assuring to be kept in ignorance of the fate of those who have gone forth 
to fight our battles. 

In the last issue reference was made to the fact that one of our most 
promising scholars, Purcell Warren, had been reported ‘‘ missing.”” Un- 
fortunately there is nothing further to chronicle which can give fresh 
hope to those who knew and loved him in the College, for the conflicting 
statements of several comrades who saw him lead the fateful attack 
upon the German trenches on July 3rd serve rather to mystify than 
to re-assure. 

And now there is another grave anxiety to record, in which very 
many old Collegians will share. With the deepest concern we report 
that no news is forthcoming regarding Joseph K. Ireland—fine singer, 
true artist, and most popular of soldiers—who was wounded for the 
second time in October last, when, as Company Commander, he was 
bravely leading his men across the open. 

Captain Ireland obtained his commission in September 1914 ; was 
gazetted Captain in August 1915, and was with the rath Battalion, Royal 
Fusiliers, until the following October, when he was wounded near Loos. 
After only six weeks’ respite he recovered sufficiently to renew military 
activities, and, being transferred to the 26th Service Battalion (Bankers), 
he returned to France last May. It is known that he was again wounded 
on October 7th last. The rest of the story is wrapped in mystery. The 
authorities can now give no information as to his whereabouts, and we 
are left to extract what grains of comfort we can from the somewhat 
negative hopes that absence of adverse evidence may afford. 

Captain Arthur Benjamin’s account (on another page of this number) 
of a camp concert, at which Captain Ireland sang so gloriously, will have an 
especial interest for us to-day. 
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The sympathies of us all will go out to Mrs Ireland. The fortunes of 
war, however, have brought forth many strange and inexplicable reversals, 
and we have learned to believe in the credibility even of the incredible. 
May some happy accident bring her the tidings she most desires to receive. 


Direetor’s Address 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1916 


But these ave deeds that should not pass away, 
And names that must uot wither.”—Byron, 


There can be no question about your having unusually good reason 
to be in splendid spirits this morning. We could not have anything 
more calculated to cheer us up than the news of the destruction of another 
Zeppelin monster yesterday morning. Mr Aveling, with characteristic 
enterprise, has been down to see it, and brought a bit back, which you 
can pass round and look upon as a visible and tangible token of this 
exhilarating achievement. I think it is very likely you would prefer his 
giving you an account of it instead of my providing you with the usual 
discourse, But there happens to be unusual reason for my not inviting 
Mr Aveling to take my place now, as, for one thing, we have just got to the 
end of the longest year the College has ever lived through, which is, without 
doubt, unique, and has been accomplished without any signs of exhaustion. 
And this entails my having special things to say. It does not often happen 
that we can have a year of sixteen months, as it would require a good 
deal of re-arrangement of the universe. The present extension was owing 
to the fact, which I have alluded to so many times, and hope I shall 
never allude to again, that we shifted the end of the College year to get rid 
of certain inconveniences which were entailed by the old arrangement,— 
chiefly through the erratic behaviour of Easter—which made the plotting 
out of sundry examinations so as not to interfere with one another almost 
impossible in the Easter term. 

It is odd that it should have happened in the same year that the 
united wisdom of the nation altered the hour at which the summer day 
should be officially recognized as beginning and ending. But we thought 
of it first, and it adds to the piquancy of the situation that the hour of the 
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day is going to be altered back and our year is not. I don’t pretend that 
we have any occasion to be puffed up through having been first in the 
field or for our sticking to our alteration, but we can at least feel satisfied 
that we have adapted ourselves to a change, on a large scale, successfully. 
What concerns us most at the present moment is that the custom of 
bidding farewell to distinguished scholars and students who are leaving 
at the end of the year, which prevailed at the beginning of the Summer 
term for many years past, now becomes more appropriate at the beginning 
of the Christmas term ; and we, therefore, have to deal with distinguished 
scholars who have had their tenures of their scholarships extended by 
four months, to their and our advantage. 

We started the practice with the view of constituting what we called 
our “ Roll of Honour,” which name, in spite of the new and tragic sense 
in which it has been universally adopted in this terrible war time, I do 
not feel disposed to yield. For us it is serviceable and right to honour a 
select few of those who have been specially distinguished for their abilities, 
devotion and character during their time at the College, and it will be 
interesting in after years to observe how the promise of their time with us 
bears fruit. 

Now we have to bid farewell and good luck to a select few of some of 
the best and most promising young performers the College has had the 
good fortune to count in its galaxy of talent of late. I find it very difficult 
to decide in what order to take them. The honours are so even in two 
cases at least that I am rather uncomfortable in having to appear to 
put one before the other. Miss Kathleen Long and Miss Dora Garland 
have both of them proved their delightful gifts so frequently and variously 
that I should like to bracket them together. But I cannot talk about two 
people at once; so I think I had better “ toss up,” and, as the “ spin 
of the coin ”’ gives it to Miss Garland, I will begin with her. 

I well remember the occasion on which she competed for the scholar- 
ship, as long ago as 1gro, and the impression she made upon me by her 
evident musical quality and ardour, and she has amply confirmed it in the 
course of her career here. Her devotion to her art and her wonderful gifts 
have made her the heroine of many concerts, as soloist and as leader of 
many splendid performances of great Quartets and such forms of Chamber 
Music. And she has thoroughly vindicated the capacity of ladies to 


lead orchestras, for some of the orchestral concerts which we have had 
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while she has been leader have been among the very best we have ever 
given. Some of her performances at Concerts, notably that of Bach’s 
Chaconne last term, and of his fearfully exacting fugue in G minor a year 
ago, take rank with those of the most celebrated violinists who have 
interpreted such works at public concerts. We hope she may have 
opportunities to display to the general public what a brilliant young 
English violinist can do. 

Miss Long has been a very frequent source of delight to us. In her 
case, too, the natural musical outfit is of the rarest quality. We are 
thankful that she is not an illustration of mere artificially-developed 
virtuosity. The virtuosity has come on the top of a genuinely musical 
nature, full of insight and feeling. She delights us equally in the most 
fantastic flights of modern French composers, and in the deeper and 
more fervent inspirations of the great masters of the past. I think she 
has won almost every prize available for pianists at the College, and she 
has also won what is even better—the good will and esteem of everyone 
who is any judge of character. Her admirable gifts are well matched 
by her qualities of disposition, and, if ability and character are of any 
avail in our world of art, Miss Long should be destined to a distinguished 
career, 

Iam always delighted when I feel justified in including a player on a 
wind instrument in our College Roll of Honour, and no one will question 
my including Mr Cocks Thonger, who began as a student and won a horn 
scholarship in 1912, and has been, ever since his coming, as reliable as a 
performer on his capricious and loveable instrument as he has been 
reliable as an individual. The musical profession will gain not only an 
exceptionally intelligent player, but a personality upon whom men can 
depend for good sense and judgment. 

There are a good many whom the circumstances of the time have 
caused to end their College careers prematurely, but some of them have 
been with us long enough to justify our forming a high opinion of their 
abilities and human qualities. It is depressing to think that we shall 
have no more opportunities of hearing at our concerts the fine voice and 
persuasive interpretations of Miss Rowlands, or the sympathetic and 
characteristic performances on the pianoforte of Miss Irina Meyrick, 
whose personality, too, is a loss to the C ollege. And we are also very regret- 
ful at the withdrawal of Miss Haley, daughter of an old College pupil, and 
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endowed with a voice and musical aptitudes of very high order, which, 
it is to be hoped, will win her a distinguished position among the foremost 
singers of the time to come. 

All these will go out into the world now in the full vigour of their en- 
dowments, and are likely to spread the best kinds of College influence 
wherever they go. It is no final farewell, for their opportunities of service 
will still be plentiful, and so will ours of seeing them and maintaining the 
living bond that the College makes between us all. But there are at the 
moment an increasing number of farewells that are final. It is hard to 
speak of such with equanimity. It is the inevitable result of certain 
strange qualities in the general disposition of our English people that 
there is little or no effort to distinguish in accordance with special kinds 
of fitness. When a crisis comes, which we had not prepared for, we rush 
everybody into the fray who happens to be easily available, as if we did 
not know that when men are set to work at what they are fittest to do we 
get a hundred times as much result out of them. We know it would be 
absurd if we sent our boots to be repaired by a watchmaker or our coats to 
the barber. Immediate practical necessity prevents our doing such 
futilities. But when there is no obvious practical inappositeness, we 
herd men all together without counting the cost either to those who are 
sacrificed or to ourselves. So young men of the rarest gifts, who are 
sensitive, refined, and highly strung and might serve the nation in some 
very special and rare way are indiscriminately ranked with the primitive 
yokels and the cheerful ne’er-do-wells of slum and police court, whose 
highest form of pleasure is the music-hall or the bean feast. And the 
Fates that sort out the destinies of those who are driven into the savagery, 
deals wounds and death with indiscriminating heedlessness. It happens 
to hit musicians very hard in this country. But we have good reason to 
be contented that our young musicians have not held back. They have 
splendidly vindicated the capacity of the musical type to undergo hard 
and cruel experiences and to face dangers with as much spirit as the 
hardiest of other men. But when we lose young men like Eric Roper and 
George Butterworth and Adolph Goossens it makes us feel the nature 
of the loss very acutely. At College, Roper developed his aptitudes for 
operatic singing, and took the part of Malvolio in our performance of 
“ Twelfth Night ” in 909. When he left he soon found congenial work 


on the stage, and was going ahead before the war began; then he became 
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a Lieutenant in the Royal Fusiliers, and showed his personal qualities in 
military matters so successfully that he had twice been awarded the 
Military Cross before he came to his end. 

George Butterworth was not at College for a long spell, but he 
showed a very characteristic vein as a composer, and was winning the 
appreciation of intelligently musical people far and wide, and his death, 
in action, is a considerable loss to our art. 

Adolph Goossens was here playing on his horn in the orchestra so 
recently that his death seems to bring us into painfully close touch with 
the realities of warfare. He was a most attractive personality, and his 
youth and amiable qualities make us feel the cruelty of the early extinction 
of so promising a life. 

{ am sure there will be no pages in the Magazine that will be read 
and re-read with keener interest than the lists of our Collegians who have 
joined the Forces. It is indeed a noble list on which we may dwell with 
pride. Nearly all of the names represent special gifts in various artistic 
directions, often very exceptional, and their possessors have severed them- 
selves from their natural spheres of activity, to which musicians are 
generally more personally attached than other people, to throw them- 
selves into the hurly-burly of carnage and savagery. There are no people 
who sacrifice their own individual interests for their country’s sake more 
honourably or more completely. 

There is yet another farewell we have to make to one of the 
trustiest and most valuable of the old guard of the College: Mr 
Franklin Taylor, after rendering services to the College of the utmost 
value for a vast number of years, has resigned his Professorship. He 
may indeed be said to have begun his services to the College before it 
came into existence, as he was on the staff of the National Training School, 
which preceded the College in the old building, and there developed the 
talents of one, at least, of the most distinguished of our present College 
Professors. 1 look back with wondering pleasure at the kindliness and 
amiability of the long record. There has never been a moment of friction 
or difficulty. Always generous and full of common-sense and sound 
judgment, there could never be anyone to whom the College owed more 
than to Mr Vranklin Taylor. 

It seems that this list of farewells is rather overwhelming. But 


we have been learning for these last two years and more how to take 
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things that are almost overwhelming. Our experiences have illustrated the 
fact that you never know quite how you will take things till you really have 
come face to face with them. When times of stress come you find that 
the worst difficulties are in places where you would not have expected them, 
and the help to endure the severest trials comes from somewhere which 
was not anticipated. The ordinary outsider of average intelligence would 
naturally think it almost inconceivable that people could go on peacefully 
making music when the roar of warfare is perpetually in their ears. 
Practical experience is by degrees modifying the views of even the least 
intelligent. Most people would admit that it is not more strange than 
the fact that men can go on joking and laughing when the mangled limbs of 
human beings are flying round about them and blood and death are hourly 
before their eyes. That is almost the last situation in which humour would 
be considered appropriate. Yet now we can see clearly that it is a great 
help to your Anglo-Saxon and your Scot. The extent to which their 
spontaneous sense of healthy and clean humour has helped them in their 
dealings with the world in general is almost incalculable. And the reason 
of its having been so conspicuous in this most violent of wars is just that 
extreme violence. It is the need to separate the mind from the over- 
whelming horrors which surround the body that impels men to distract 
themselves with apparently incongruous joking. Laughter is a sort of 
defiance. If they could not find some way of keeping the horrors at bay 
they must be submerged. And men must take such things as serve them 
individually. It would be ridiculous to suppose that an uneducated 
shopboy transformed into a dashing soldier in the trenches would try 
to distract his mind from horrors by getting exhilarated in Euclid or Algebra 
or the subtleties of philosophy. He must take the things that are most 
congenial and readiest to hand. And when he finds help and solace in some 
sort of music the standard of it must be adapted to the level of his musical 
understanding. If a man had not had any opportunities to develop his 
powers of enjoying anything higher than the music supplied on com- 
mercial principles in peace time it is not likely he would long for the Ninth 
Symphony or the subtlest of string quartets when he got into the trenches. 
He is glad to have music to put spirit into him, but it must be something 
that is within reach of his understanding. 

But for the people at home the circumstances are different. They 


have not the excitement of actual warfare, and if they seek sustainment 
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in music it is to help them in anxieties and sorrows and mental distresses, 
and give them endurance and fortitude. We know from happy experi- 
ence how music can take possession of us. It insinuates itself into our 
very being and displaces all else for the time that we are filled with it. 
When music is noble and elevated it communicates its nobility to us. 
And also, unfortunately, when it is paltry and trivial it communicates 
to us its paltriness and triviality. The music that can worthily minister 
to souls that are torn by the loss of those they love best and need 
most, has to be of deeper quality. There is something repulsive in the 
very thought of offering to heal the wounded spirit with jingle and 
jollity ; or even with sentimentalities and pious platitudes. Mere dis- 
traction is not even adequate to support people in war weariness. Men 
in such case need building up as well as distracting, and for that purpose 
only the music that has the noblest quality and the deepest foundations 
can serve—and it is our business and our war work to look for such music, 
and to seek to understand it and to interpret it rightly, so as to convey its 
healing and sustaining message to those who need it, so that it may serve 
as a soothing and abiding influence when this period of madness is over. 

We cannot help remembering that many of those who might join with 
us most helpfully and heartily in such work are shut off by the savage 
realities of warfare from the occupations for which they are most fitted. 
At first we some of us thought that it would destroy all disposition for 
things artistic. It seems to be part of the common misconception that 
people who pursue art ought to have unlimited leisure and be shielded 
from annoyances and interruptions. It seems likely that new experiences 
will offer us new and saner views. The lesson will have to be learnt at great 
risk, for those who have gone from us into the fray will certainly not enjoy 
much tranquil leisure ; and some may be taken from the sphere of artistic 
operations altogether. But those who survive will bring home to us rather 
forcibly the fact that for the artistic nature, as well, indeed, as for most 
other kinds of spiritual activity, the realities of active life are the finest of 
nurture. The shielded type of human being never achieves anything of 
the finest quality. He merely relapses by degrees into self-indulgence and 
self-worship, and possibly into the pursuit of that pernicious will-o’-the- 
wisp called pleasure. 

If a man is to do anything worthy of the responsibilities entailed by 


having artistic or literary gifts he is likeliest to succeed if he is subject 
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to the practical roughnesses and daily claims of life, however distracting. 
If you want to stupefy a genius the surest way to do it is to keep him in 
cotton wool. However great the risk, it would be more hopeful to send him 
into the front line in the trenches. In these arduous times it may be 
bracing to realize that a shielded life is not the best medium for attaining 
the finest results in art, any more than it is in anything else. There is no 
mental work that thrives without deteriorating in repose and comfort. If 
a man gets quite out of the way of the buffets of life he is not kept in touch 
with life’s realities. It is realities and again realities that we have to do 
with, and not ruminations begotten of comfortable ease. Wartime pro- 
vides grim realities. Perhaps it will do no great harm if it sweeps away 
some kinds of art which go on wagging soullessly out of sheer inanity of 
habit. 

At any rate, those who can extract something true and inspiring out 
of such a welter of wild realities are likeliest to reinvigorate the things that 


tend to become stale and unprofitable. 
C. HuBert H. Parry. 


Franklin Jaylor 
SOME TRIBUTES FROM OLD COLLEGE PUPILS 


“For what his wisdom planned, and power enforced, 
More potent still his great example showed,''——TiHomson, 


As announced in our last issue, Mr Franklin Taylor retired from 
the teaching staff of the College at the end of the Summer Term, The 
Editor has great pleasure in printing the following Tributes from some 
of Mr Taylor’s most devoted pupils. One and all testify to the wonderful 
appreciation and affection he inspired in those who were privileged to 


come under the spell of his influence. 

What amazed me, and what I can never forget, was not so much what he did 
with his most musically-gifted pupils, as the astounding ‘‘ spade-work '' he would 
put in with his ordinary pupils: students of average ability. 

As it is characteristic of all great-minded people, it was only to be expected that 
Mr Taylor would give untiring attention to the smallest details, Ie overlooked 
nothing. I have heard him criticised for the pains he took over, and the prominence 
he gave to technique in his system of teaching. Technique he always held to be 
of extremest importance—but only as a means to interpretation. He was a great 
teacher. Fortunate, indeed, were we who became his pupils. May he long be 


spared to see the fruit of his labours, and to enjoy the rest he has so well earned. 
A, P, ALDERSON. 
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One cannot praise Mr Taylor too highly. Only those who have had the privilege 
of studying with him, and of knowing him thoroughly, can fully realize and appreciate 
the splendid work he has done at College. To me, one of his strongest characteristics, 
and one that he possessed to an extraordinary degree, is that faculty of understanding 
in @ moment a person’s disposition, advantages, and disadvantages, and of making 
those with whom he came in contact unconsciously set aside all the pomps and vanities 
that so often tend to stifle the higher and nobler qualities in human nature, developing 
only that which will be of real value to the future. He will never be forgotten by his 
pupils, and now that he has retired from teaching, we hope he will live long to enjoy 
a well-earned rest. GEoRGE T. BALt. 


When, as a boy of sixteen, I returned home after my first lesson at the R.C.M. 
with Iranklin Taylor, I wrote in my diary, ‘‘ He is the most splendid teacher one can 
imagine.’’ After seven years’ continuous study under his guidance I thought so just 
as strongly. And now it is sixteen years since I ceased to be his pupil, and [ am 
obstinately of the same opinion still. He always gave one the impression that teaching 
was his whole existence, and the lesson that he was at the moment engaged upon the 
most important thing in life! His explanations were so lucid and so convincing 
that one never doubted their rightness—that was perhaps half the secret of his great 
power, For years I received my lessons at the fag-end of his long teaching day. 
[ never saw him weary. It appeared impossible for him to be other than keen and 
inspiring at all times, 

I have heard others say that technique was his strong point, but in my opinion 
he was greatest of all as an interpreter, The completeness of his understanding of 
the music he taught, especially in the case of Beethoven and Schumann, was 
amazing. I have never ceased to marvel at the genius of Franklin Taylor. His 
was the most unique personality I ever encountered, and I learned more of the 
meaning of music from him than I have ever learned from anybody else. 

Tuomas F. DuNuHILL. 


It was a lucky day (in May, 1895) when, as a very inexperienced student, I 
became a pupil of Franklin Taylor. Surely there never was a teacher who got so 
much out of twenty minutes, or one more careful as to detail, both in technical affairs 
and those belonging to the purely interpretative side of the work. His ambition 
seemed to be to make musician-pianists and not virtuosi, and he unfailingly guided 
those under his care in the paths of the best traditions, and allowed nothing but a 
very high level of thoroughness and excellence. Early lessons were often sources 
of great trial. Towever, once one had got up to the required level of thoroughness, 
the lessons became unfailingly illuminating, enjoyable, and helpful. May we, his 
pupils, strive to follow his splendid example of continuously conscientious and en- 
thusiastic work, and thus pave the way for a well-earned rest from our labours 
such as we all so heartily wish our dear old master, Franklin Taylor. 

HERBERT FRYER. 


We both owe the foundation of our musical careers to Mr Franklin Taylor's 
splendid teaching. His teaching of Beethoven's works will never be forgotten, for 
he made one love every note of them. His patience and kindness were unfailing, and 
he inspired his pupils with enthusiasm and love and reverence for all the works of 
the great masters. As one goes on teaching others in turn one can appreciate him 
and his work more and more, and we marvel when we remember his wonderful patience 
with one’s early struggles—and we did struggle very hard to please him. We still 
remember our glow of delight at a word of praise from him, more precious than fine 
gold, as he never wasted those words ! ANNIE AND AmMy GRIMSON. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I write these few lines of admiration for 
my dear old master, Franklin Taylor, to whom I owe so much. My lessons with 
him were always a delight ; and I don’t mind owning it, “‘ I almost worshipped him,” 
and anything he ever said in the way of praise, which was very rare, lifted me up to 
the skies I am proud to have been his pupil. ETHEL Hogpay. 
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Looking back now twenty-three years to my time as a College student, when 
it was my great privilege to be among Mr Franklin Taylor's flock, I think one’s chief 
recollection is of the wonderful thoroughness of his teaching. He seemed to be the 
incarnation of thoroughness. Coupled with that was the power of complete con- 
centration, which absolutely compelled attention, whether it Was on a question as 
to the number of twiddles required for a mordent with inverted turn, or about some 
subtle effect of orchestration he wanted to make you produce, say, in the Brahms- 
Handel Variations. His teaching on Touch was perhaps the most precious gift of all. 

Mrs F. E. Hurcuinson (Juria CRAWFORD). 

I have the keenest remembrance of the respect and affection I bore Mr Franklin 
Taylor when he was my professor nearly thirty years ago! I have always had the 
greatest admiration for his teaching, and benefited from it caormously, He never 
failed to tell me that he very much doubted whether I should ever make a public 
pianist, and though he gave me one or two chances “ to make good "’ he was, alas ! 
but too right. And it was this honesty that endeared him to his pupils, 

Lanpon Ronatp. 

There were many aspects of Mr Taylor's teaching, the value and importance 
of which one did not fully realise until the work of teaching others, as well as teaching 
one’s self, was entered upon. Among the most prominent, U should include (1) the 
importance he attached to seeing and understanding the musical meaning of every 
detail of the printed music, as the first step toward an intelligent performance of it, 
and then the continual criticism of the ear as to the manner of rendering these in 
piano study ; (2) his frequent reminders that the chief aim of the pianist must be the 
production of beautiful tone, and the manner in which every variety of this should 
be intelligently employed for the purposes of musical expression ; (3 )the necessity of 
analysing compound difficulties into simple ones as the only means of effectually over- 
coming such. It would be difficult to say how many of the commonplaces of 
Mr Taylor's teaching of many years ago, have been heralded in recent years as 
practically ‘‘ new discoveries.”’ Freprrick G, SHINN, 


I was quite a child when Mr Franklin Taylor took me in hand, and T must confess 
that I did not exactly enjoy the first few lessons. I found it very upsetting at that 
time that he should be so strong on what I might describe as “ pianistic morals,” 
[ being a particularly “ pagan " child musically when I first went to College, Every- 
thing previously had come too easily to me. I looked upon it as my right, and it 
was disconcerting to be continuously brought up against such genuine thoroughness. 
But very soon, instead of a discomfort, it became a bracing incentive, and how grateful 
I shall always be to him for the tremendous lot he has done for me. He had such . 
an incisive, convincing way of expressing everything, leaving no room for half truths, 
I know my pupils to-day are being especially influenced by the energy and clearness 
of thought. And how wonderful his patience was; also his enthusiasm and forceful 
personality—absolutely impelling one to strain up to the high standard he created. 
Of course, I ended by loving him, as all his pupils eventually did, and I can feel now 
the warm thrills of pleasure which praise from him never failed to give me. 
FLORENCE SMITH. - 
‘he summer term of 1898 saw my first appearance in Franklin Taylor's class | 
at the College. I entered that very familiar room on the first floor with the feeling | 
that—nervous as I was—as the winner of a College Scholarship, I had some knowledge | 
of music, and especially of pianoforte playing. I left it with the conviction that 
that knowledge was infinitely small! During the next four years I learnt to have 
a great horror of anything in the nature of slovenly or unrhythmical playing—an 
unbalanced rubato in particular was certain to bring forth the most pointed of re- 
marks—and to have a great love for all that is best in pianoforte literature. If bad | 
playing brought sarcasm, good playing always received unstinted praise. One | 
might go to a lesson in fear—-one came away stimulated by his enthusiasm. Never a 
lesson but new and undreamt-of beauty was revealed. Percy WALLER, 
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It has always seemed to me that Mr Taylor was best known and appreciated by 
his own pupils, perhaps even only by them, for though they knew what he was, they 
could never explain it to the world. It does not sound romantic nor inspiring just 
to say that he sat in his room all day and gave the most amazingly good piano lessons. 
Yet that is simply what he did; and after a time we came to see that the inspiring 
and wonderful thing about him was that he just did that and nothing else. He never 
seemed to go beyond the limits of the matter in hand; he never deliberately talked 
about anything else ; and he never let his attention, or ours, wander for a second. 
Above all, he never gave less than his best lesson to even the stupidest of us. I 
suspect, indeed, that like all great teachers he rather liked us stupid—in reason. 
At all events, it must have been a joy to him to see the ordinary, hum-drum ones 
among us gradually ‘catch on "’ and begin to see some glimmerings of the whole— 
the great fabric of musical art—as he saw it and held it constantly before us. For 
that was the result, as we began to understand before he had done with us; the 
sum total of his two lessons a week to all of us was that we began to have the rudiments 
of a real education, I will not say a musical education, for I do not want to limit it. 
It was simply everything that he taught us; he made us sce that the same principles 
of good work, and sincerity, and clear thinking, hold good through the whole of life, 
and that all we had heard and learnt, from every book and teacher and experience, 
must be focussed upon the business of the moment. Nothing was too wide for his 
consideration, and yet no scrutiny could be more narrow and more concentrated than 
that which he gave, and made us give, to every minute detail. 

And, after all, it is inspiring enough to those of us who are teaching now— and 
most of us are, really, whatever we happen to call our job—to perceive that you need 
not do anything startling or romantic to be a great teacher. Anything will do; 
for example, sitting on one chair all day and teaching stupid people to play the piano ; 
only you must think about it, hard, and do it with your might. 

PuaBE M, WALTERs. 


A THREAD OF GOLD. 
To Letizia. 
Youth trips forth in the early dawn 
A-laughing beneath the dewy bowers, 
The sun is a-fire in the radiant morn, 


And into the loom a new thread is drawn. 
—A soft thread of gold, as pure as the flowers. 


Life steps out in the heat of day 
And toils till the fall of evening’s gloom, 
The work and the heat have taken away 
The rose-bud flush from the cheek where it lay. 
—The strands intertwine in the weaver’s loom. 


Age looks out where the port lies dim, 
The sails still swelled ‘neath winds of fate, 
The voyage is near the close for him, 
With some strands worn, and some still trim. 
——If the gold one be lost !—Ah, late !—Too late ! 


MARGARET GATTY. 
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To a prelude of Bach. To Lina Caico. 
It hath come from a garden where roses grow 
And are flowering a-new in awak’ning springs ; 
It hath tasted the joy of young life’s glow 
Where rivers of love and of passion flow. 
—It ts so—There’s a thrill in the song that it brings. 


It hath drunk from the cup of sorrow grim 
And a wound has left in my heart that stings, 
It hath come from the vale where life lies dim 
With toils of the day that is filled to the brim. 
—It 1s so—For tears lie damp on the pintoned wings. 


It hath flown from the blue in heaven’s dome 
And stood unswerved, while a fierce gale flings 

The clouds as man’s life to a passionate foam 
Where no peace is sure, save the final home. 


—It is so—For the song is HIS gift that it sings. 


MARGARET GATTY. 


* Musieal Careers 
1.—THE iSCHOOLMASTER 


‘To teach is to learn twice over.""—JoubnRT 


Careers are intractable things. There are those which men first 
plan for themselves in the years of ideals and enthusiasm, and follow up 
with the devotion of a life-time, and there are those which men tumble 
into, unexpectedly and almost unawares ; and there are all sorts in between 
these extremes. 

I suppose that all young men, whether from business instinct or from 
the more human weakness of building castles in the air, spend a few 
happy hours casting their own horoscopes, and trying to sce where their 
dreams will take them to by middle-age. But it is rare to find a 
middle-aged man who has not arrived, by good or ill-fortune, at a 


oa I ain indebted to Dr Buck himself for the admirable suggestion that this article should form the 
first of a series on Musical Careers. I hope, therefore, that it may be followed by others from the pens of 
distinguished old Collegians.—_{Epitor, R.C.M. Magazine]. 
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position quite different from his early expectations. It would, for in- 
stance, have been interesting to have known what was the ideal career 
in the minds of the boys who were fellow-students with me at the 
R.C.M. Some would have chosen to be great executants, others great 
composers; some would have asked for the bustle of a successful 
teacher’s life, others for the calm of a Cathedral Close; but I doubt if 
ever.a one would have suspected the possibility of finding himself at 
a Public School. Yet Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Rugby, Clifton, and 
many other such schools have Musical Directors who were nursed at 
College. 

And what sort of a career is it when you have tumbled in? That 
is the question to which the Editor thinks his readers would like an answer. 
Well, it has its advantages and disadvantages, its satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions, its surprises—pleasant and unpleasant—and is, like Steven- 
son’s world (and everthing else) ‘ full of a number of things.”’ It requires 
a man of a curious combination of qualities to stand it at all, and out of 
those who would claim to have proved themselves true to this type, I 
don't think a single one would be prepared to give any receipt for success 
or would even allow that he had been successful. 

Let us briefly look at the disadvantages first. From the moment 
you become a schoolmaster your personal musical ambitions have to go. 
You are working for seven crowded days a week, beginning, most days, 
before breakfast (oh! those seven-thirty chapels when we sing, so feelingly, 
“Dark and cheerless is the morn!”’), and ending, as often as not, at 9.30 
at night. ven in the holidays one can hardly stand the sight of five 
parallel lines, and it is only in the holidays that one can think at all of 
one’s own composition or technique. Again, you have to reconcile your- 
self to aiming, except in rare cases, at standards which are almost trivial. 
Most of my readers will possess a brother ; imagine him a boy at Harrow, 
coming to me to learn the piano, with two periods of 40 minutes a week 
for practice (when he doesn’t cut them), and probably no playing worth 
mentioning in the holidays. And out of 100 boys who learn, just about 
85 are your brothers. Of course, you know what happens. He wants 
to be able to play a rag-time— something from the Bing Boys——God Save 
the King; possibly his ambitions may soar higher and reach Gilbert 
and Sullivan; but to lure him on to Mozart or Beethoven, or anything 


which boys class as “ highbrow,” requires a cunning almost beyond human 
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attainment. With the other 15, of course, there are greater possibilities. 
Mere charity dictates that some of them must be allotted to the assistants, 
but with one’s own half-dozen it is possible, by an expenditure of electricity 
unknown to any teacher of talented ‘‘ first-studies,” to reach now and then 
a standard which gains the approval of those who know the conditions under 
which the work is done. 


In all respects, then, one has to abandon that life where the perfecting 
of music according to one’s ability seemed the cardinal end of existence. 
In the old life, most of one’s pupils could be got to play fairly well, and 
some excellently ; now only the best will play fairly well. Then, one’s 
Cathedral choir aimed at the highest standards; now the school choir 
has standards of its own. Of old, the town choral and orchestral societies 
were mainly what you made them; now you too often find little or no 
straw for your bricks. You used to loom large (though probably not so 
large as you thought) as the local Pontiff, the sun from whom radiated 
all the artistic warmth of the countryside. Now you are a disciplinarian, 
an early-riser, punctual to the stroke of the clock, an intimate with those 
who think music the least important subject taught, a cog in a machine, 


patient under suppression, suffering fools gladly. 


I have painted it all as dark as I can, because on the other side the 
advantages are so incredibly huge. To begin with the most obvious— 
it would be affectation to ignore it—the Public Schools do try to tempt 
men to come to them by offering them good salaries. It is something to 
be relieved of the sordid worries about ways and means. But above all, 
is there anything in the world so gloriously exhilarating as the perpetual 
companionship of the young? The English boy, from rq to 18, turbulent 
savage that he is, is yet to my mind by a long way the most fascinating 
animal that a kindly providence has placed in this glum world. If you 
don’t feel that then avoid school-work at all costs; but if you have a 
glimmer of the affection, the loyalty, the penetrating curiosity, the hesi- 
tating emotion that underlie the average shockheaded dirty-fingered public 
schoolboy, then come and put it to the test. You may have heard that 
he despises music, that he will look down on the man who teaches it, and 
many Other half-truths; but you will find that in his inexorable justice 
he treats you at exactly your true worth, and your art in accordance with 


his verdict on yourself. 
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Another advantage of our life is the length of holiday. Four weeks 
at Christmas, four at Easter, and eight in the summer. The mere mention 
of them will infuriate those whose lives are spent in less happy places. It 
is the custom for business men to scoff at the holidays schoolmasters enjoy, 
and possibly many readers will think the amount excessive. But I would 
point out to them—as I have often done to the business men—that 
ordinary men get one-and-a-half days every week (i.., 78 days a year), 
which are debarred us, and also that they do not, as a rule, work before 
breakfast and after dinner as well as morning and afternoon. I will not 
dwell on other advantages—and there are indeed many others—but will 
accede to the Iditor’s request that I should give some concrete examples 
of the humour that is the life and soul of any collection of English boys. I 
cannot claim that all the incidents happened at Harrow, though most of 
them did, and they may seem somewhat pointless when put down at 
random in a disconnected form ; but they seem to me worth preserving, 
if only on the ground that musical jokes are, in the language of the nursery, 
rather seldom things. 


Some of these gleams are found, unconsciously enough, in answers 
to examination questions. The candidate, if he is an average boy, will 
aways ‘have a shot.” Thus we get the translation of piu mosso as 
“more piously ;"’ express, “as fast as a train.” The sign for a flat pro- 
duces the explanation “ when you see this little sign you must play some- 
what to the left’’; and an enquiry as to the nature of time elicited, 
from a boy so innocent that the wit was probably unintentional, “ Music 
is divided into baas, and you have three bleats in a baa.” I am not so 
sure of the innocence of the lamb who, when asked to give specimens of 
accidentals, wrote ‘triplets ;’’ but I think a definition given me of 
“Fugue " was the genuine outcome of a dislike for that particular form 
of composition. ‘A Fugue is a kind of joke. One part begins with 
something and the other parts come in one by one. Each of them thinks 


he has the tune, when really there isn’t any.” He added, I never can 
fathom why, “the Scotch are peculiarly addicted to it.” From a divinity 
paper came the satisfying answer that “‘selah’’ was what David said 
every time a harp-string broke; but the most perfect example of the 
value of a single word occurred in sketching the life of Bach. The candidate 


had evidently been struck by the outstanding fact that the great man had 
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20 children, and so he began his essay: “‘ John Sebastian Bach was an 
habitual parent.” 

I have always had a little sympathy for the boy who, after plodding 
through a movement of a Mozart Sonata, looked up plaintively and said 
“Don’t you think, sir, that all classical music is very much alike ?”’ 
Also for the cheery lad who burst into his teacher’s room, waving a letter, 
with “ Please, sir, I’ve got home leave to learn Tipperary.’’ But not 
with the singer (you will guess he was a tenor) who complained of the 
piano in his practice-room wanting the tuner. “‘ At least, sir, it’s all 
right when you play it alone, but it’s dreadfully out of tune when I sing 
to it.’’ He must have been a descendant of the ancient hero who, having 
a cold, asked his accompanist to ‘‘ put it down a crotchet.’’ Let us hope 
he was the actual victim of the bitter criticism in a school magazine :— 
“We did not much enjoy the singing of Jones major; nevertheless, he 
was frequently in tune.” 

My last story comes from Dr. Lloyd. There was a prize offered for 
boys’ compositions, and one boy, a Jew, sent in a song with Hebrew 
words. The judge played it through carefully, but with difficulty hid his 
distress at the awful cacophony. At the end, not wishing to humiliate the 
boy, he murmured comforting words about doing better next time. But 
the boy placidly remarked, ‘‘ You see, sir, it has Hebrew words, so the 


music has to begin at the end and go backwards.” 
Percy C, Buck. 


The College Roll of Honour 


“Let's carry with us ears and eyes for the time, 
And hearts for the event.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, 
The following Pupils, past and present, have joined the Army since 
the outbreak of the war. Those marked with an asterisk have been 
invalided and discharged from service. Desiring to make the list as 


complete and as accurate as possible, the Editor welcomes additions or 


corrections. 
Allchin, Basil er ate .. 2nd Lieut., Oxfordshires 
Allen, Charles B. .. ie .. Lieut., Loretto School, O.T.C, 
Allen, William R. .. oh .» R.N.A.S. (Armoured Car Section) 
Armitage, Clifford. . : 
Armstrong-Dash, A. Ee .. (wounded) 


Barkworth, John E. ae .. Lieut., Army Car Driver 
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Barnes, Archie F, .. 
Bellringer, Francis 
Benjamin, Arthur.. 
Bennett, R. Sterndale 


Black, P, A. a 
Bliss, Arthur E, D. 
*Bournc, Humphrey S. 
Breach, Gilbert H. 
Brough, I. 

Brown, Eric IF, 
Burchell, George H. 
Burke, Edmund 
Bulmer, Albert N... 


Butterworth, George S. K. 


Button, Ernest A. 
Carey, Clive ise 
Chapman, Basil W. M. 
Chapman, Donald J. S. 


Chapman, Philip E. 


Chignell, Robert P, 
Clapperton, Walter 
Coster, Ernest 


Cooter, Eaton 

Cruft, Eugene 

Cullerne, F, Hilton 
Cumberland, Louis B, 
Cunningham, Charles E, 
Curtis, Benjamin 
Davidson, Malcolm G, 


Davies, Tudor 
Dawes, Lionel F. 
Deane, James B. 
*Demuth, Norman F. 
Derry, Tl. Bromley 
Dixon-Smith, J. 
*Dyson, George 


Evanson, Roger M. 
Ficlden, T. P. 
Foort, Reginald J. 
Poote, William H, 
Foreman, Gordon A, 
lox, Gerald 

Garvin, Sidney 
Garvin, E. T. 
Gibbs, Geoffrey 
Gordon, Seymour T. 
Goossens, Adolphe 


Goossens, Leon J. 
Grinsted, F. Harrison 








Captain, 2nd-5th Gloucester Regt. (wounded) 
Royal Engineers 
Captain, 32nd Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
Major (T.F.), Commanding Uppingham School 
Contingent, O.T.C. 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
Captain, 13th Batt. Royal Fusiliers (wounded) 4 
H.A.C. 
Royal Fusiliers (Public Schools Batt.) (missing) 
R.F.A. 
Lieut., 5th Wilts (wounded) 
1oth Queen's Royal West Surrey 
Captain, Canadian Contingent 
R.A.M.C,, 3rd E. Anglian (Field Ambulance) 
Licut., Durham L.I. (killed in action) 
EH O)yy IRENE ARS, 
Liecut., R.A.M.C. 
City of London Yeomanry, Rough Riders 
2nd Licut., r4th Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
(died of wounds, 13th July) 
8th Hants Regt. (died of wounds at Malta, 
4th Sept., 1915) 
Licut., A.S.C, (Brigade Signalling Officer) 
A.S.C, 
2nd Lieut., Royal Welsh Fusiliers (awarded 
Military Cross) 
4th Berkshires 
A.S.C, (M.T.) 
7th Liverpool (Manx Batt.) 
Captain, 11th Batt. King’s Royal Rifles 
2nd Lieut., Hampshire Regt. 
Army Cyclist Corps 
Lieut., 5th Batt. Cameron Highlanders 
(wounded 25th September, 1915) 
Engine Room Artificer (R.N.) 
Gloucestershire Hussars 
Captain, East Kent Regt. (The Buffs) 
L.R.B. (wounded) 
Bandmaster, 3rd-7th Middlesex Regt. 
Kent Cyclist Batt. 
Captain, Middlesex Regt. (Brigade Grenadier 
Officer) ’ 


2nd Lieut., R.F.A. (wounded) 

Royal Navy, H.M.S. Temeraire 

28th Batt., N.W. Canadians (Bandmaster) 
Canadians 

2nd Lieut., 4th Gloucesters 

Essex Yeomanry 


2nd Lieut., Norfolk Regt. (died of wounds, 
Aug. 17th, 1916) 

Trooper, D. of C. Hussars, Middx. Imp. Yeo. 

Captain, Armoured Train 


NO. 
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Gritton, Eric W. 
Grinbaum, Hyman 
Gurney, Ivor B. 
Green, Topliss 

Hall, Alexander E, 
Hambleton, Hale 
Hamilton, Vivian .. 
Hare, Wilfred J. 
Harford, Francis J. 
Heberden, Arthur C. 
Hedges, Arthur 


Heinze, Bernard T. 
Hight, Harold E. 
Hosking, H. Noel .. 
Hope, Noel E. 
Hopper, Arthur C. 
Howe, Albert P. 
Hughes, Seth 


Huntington, John W. 


Ireland, Joseph K. 


Jackson, Cyril 
Jefferies, Leonard S. 
Jones, H. Dukinfield 
Kitson, Antony B. 
Le Cornu, Ralph 
Leeds, Geoffrey 
Lock, Harold C. 
Lofthouse, Charles 
Mackenzie, Donald 


Mackness, Claud P, 
Mann, Samuel 
Marchant, Arthur R, 
Martin, Leslie C. 
Mason, Edward 


Maude, Cyril B. 
Mercer, E. G. 


Midgley, Albert 
Minchin, Leonard E. 
Moeran, Ernest J. S. 
Morris, R. O. 
Morris, Thomas F. 
Neden, Harold 
Ogilvy, Frederick A. 
Ord, Bernhard 
Pantling, Jesse C. 
Parker, Ralph W. 
Peatfield, Thomas 
Pitts, Francis B. 
Robson, John S. 
Retford, Harry 
Richardson, C. A. M. 





L.R.B. 

1st Sportsmen's Battalion, 23rd Royal Fusiliers 

2nd-5th Gloucestershire Regt. 

Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Civil Service Rifles 

A.S.C. (M.T.) 

Lieut., R.FLA. 

3rd-r2th London Regt. Rangers 

Captain, 20th Batt. Manchester Regt. 

2nd Lieut., King’s Royal Rifles (wounded) 

2nd Lieut., 2nd Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
(wounded and prisoner of war) 

2nd Lieut., R.G.A. 

Lieut. 

16th Middlesex Regt. (missing) 

Artists’ Rifles 

Ist Engineer, R.N.A.S, 

2nd Lieut., 14th Royal Fusiliers 


2nd Lieut., K.O.Y.L.1. 3rd-4th (wounded) 
Captain, 26th Royal Fusiliers (wounded) 
(missing, 7th October, 1916) 
R.N.A.S. 
2nd Lieut., 13th Royal Warwicks 
H.A.C, (Ailled in action, June 16th, 1915) 
2nd Lieut., 11th Batt. Devonshire Regt. 
and Lieut., Dorset Regt. 
O.T.C. 
28th Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
and Lieut., 7th (Res.) Batt., Manchester Regt, 
2nd Lieut., 3-22 County of London 
(The Queen's) 
2nd Lieut. 3-7 Gordons (wounded) | 
Lance-Corporal, E, Coy, 17th London Regt, 


Essex Regiment 

Lieut., Northants. Regt. (killed in action, 
May oth, 1915) 

R.A.M.C. 

Lieut.-Colonel rst City of London Royal 
Fusiliers (C.M.G.) 

12th Royal Fusiliers | 

gth Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regt. 

and Liecut., Norfolk Regt. 

2nd Lieut., Durham Light Infantry 

Flight-Commander, R.N.A.S. 

and Lieut., 5th Middlesex 


2nd Lieut., R.F.C. | 
15th Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
and Lieut., 3rd Grenadier Guards | 
Corpl., King’s Royal Rifles 
Royal Fusiliers | 
and Lieut. 
Artists’ Rifles 
Lieut., R.G.A. 
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Roper, Eric W. 


Rowe, Harry 
Roxburgh, John R. 
Saull, Walter J. 
Seaton, James W, S. 


Sharpe, Cedric ., . 


Shaw, Edric 

Shera, Frank H. 
Shimmin, Sydney G. 
Shore, Bernard R... 
Simmons, Charles I, 
Skeaping, Kenneth 
Smith, H. Arnold .. 
Snell, William A, F, 
Snowden, John K. 
Souper, Charles A. 
Squire, Barré C, 
Stewart, Oliver 
Stuart, Kenneth B, 


Swan, Richard 
Stubbs, ethene o bane 
Stubbs, Stanley G, P. 
Tatam, John A, 
Taylor, Colin M, C, 
Thomas, Christopher J, 
Thomas, Percy FE, 
*Thomas, Spencer .. 
Thomas, Stephen K, 
Thomas, Thomas .. 
*Thompson, Elliot R. 
Thompson, Miles 
Thorne, George H, 
*Tomlinson, Ernest 
Toye, Geoflrey 
Turner, Francis M.D, 
Vaughan-Williams, Ralph 
Vinden, Maurice 
Walters, Ivor 
Walters, T. Glyn 
Warren, Francis P. 


Watson, Albert V. 
Webster, Samuel 
Whitaker, Horace St. J. 
Whitaker, James .. 
White, Howard F, 
Whitley, Thomas .. 
Wilkinson, A. B. 
Wilson, Henry E. .. 
Wright, Cecil K. 
Wright, Roland G. 
Wright, Denis S. 
Wynne, Warren 
Young, G. Coleman 


2nd Lieut., Royal Fusiliers (awarded Military 
Cross) (killed in action) 

2nd Reg. S.A. Infantry 

2nd Lieut., West Riding Regt. 

Queen’s Westminsters 

Artists’ Rifles 

2nd Lieut., Glamorgan Yeomanry 

R.A.M.C, 

Lieut. 

3rd-1st H.C.F.A., R.A.M.C. 

2nd Lieut., 2nd Rifle Brigade 

City of London Royal Fusiliers 

Royal Marines 

Artists’ Rifles 


2nd Lieut., 11th West Riding Regt. (wounded) 

Artists’ Rifles 

11th Devons 

Licut., Royal Flying Corps 

2nd Lieut., 6th Durham Light Infantry 
(killed in action, Nov. 5th, 1916) 

Middlesex Yeomanry 

London Electrical Engineers 

Artists’ Rifles 

12th Essex Regt. 

and Lieut., 3rd Royal Sussex Regt. 

Lieut., M.G. Corps 

Lieut., R.F.A. 

London Rangers (wounded) 

2nd Lieut., 3rd Dorsets 

London Welsh 

Lieut., Manchester Regt. 

2nd Lieut., Lines. Yeomanry 


Royal Naval Air Service (Wireless) 

Lieut., Cornwalls 

Royal Flying Corps 

R.A.M.C. 

Middlesex Regt. 

Artists’ Rifles 

Artists’ Rifles 

2nd Lieut., roth South Lancashires (reported 
missing, July 4th) 


A.S.C, 
L.-Cpl., R.W. Kents (wounded) 
R.A.M.C. 


Royal Navy 

London Rangers 

A.S.C. (Coy 488) 

2nd Lieut., 2nd Batt. 5th Royal Sussex Regt. 
2nd-1st. Cambs. (died of wounds) 
18th Batt. Royal Fusiliers (wounded) 

gth (Queen's) Royal West Surreys 

2nd Lieut., M.T., A.S.C. 


2-6 East Surrey Regt. 
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Red Cross, &c. 


Aitken, Ruth Lambert, Hannah 
Allport, S. Gwendoline Lambert, Maud 

(Canteen Work) Lean, Marjorie N. 
Bowden-Smith, M. Lewis, Ida M. 
Byles, William J. Macfie, Henrietta (Sister, Royal Naval 
Darnell, A. Beatrix (Michies Hos- Hospital, Gosport) 

pital, Queen's Gate, S.W.) Middleton, J. Alice 
Dodman, Ada (Manchester) Montagu, Olga (Canteen Work, etc.) 
Gotch, Veronica Morris, Dorothy (Limoges) 
Harrison, Lucy Morse, Mrs. (Miss Harriet Solly) 
Hedges, Geraldine (Hépital Norman, Alice E, 

Auxiliaire de l’Entente O'Neill, The Hon. Rose 

Cordiale, No. 222, Mentone) O'Neill, Kathleen 
Holman, Joyce (Malta) Randall, Marie L. M, (Rouen) 
Hutton, Moya W. V. Waddington, Barbara 
Knox, Doris Wilson, Mrs Purcell 

Office Staff 

Cane, R. London Irish 
Crofts, Leslie T. R.F.A. 
Griffiths, Reginald C, 25th Co. of London (T.) Cyclists 
Hare, Charles P. L. R.N.AS. 
Hatchman, John Hussars (hilled) 
Pycock, H. R. Artificer, Artists’ Rifles (died, 20th Feb., 1916) 
Peaple, Henry ASIC. 
Stammers, Emest S. Royal Navy 
English, E. R.G.A, 





Obituary. 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 


By the death of Mr John Francis Barnett, on November 23rd, we have lost one 
of our most distinguished professors, He had taught at the College since the institu- 
tion began, and, before that, at the National Training School, amongst his pupils 
being Mr Herbert Sharpe, Dr. Alcock, Dr. Sweeting (of Winchester College), and 
Mr Marmaduke Barton. Of his more recent pupils, Miss Gwendolen Toms and 
Miss Jennie Wilson achieved especial success. 

Mr Barnett was born in London in the year of Queen Victoria’s accession. He 
gained the King’s Scholarship at the R.A.M. at the age of 14, and afterwards studied 
at the Leipsig Conservatorium under Plaidy, Moscheles, Hauptmann, and Julius 
Rietz. 

On his return to England he quickly established a notable reputation as composer, 
Pianist, and teacher. His works include many which have become very famous, such 
as the cantatas ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner,"’ “ Paradise and the Peri," “The Building 
of the Ship,”’ and a number of unpretentious, but clegantly-devised pianoforte picces. 

As a pianist he was an eminent exponent of a style not now cultivated, his 
renderings being notable for charm and grace and gentle fluency. 

The Editor is indebted to Dr. E. T. Sweeting for the following recollections of 
Mr Barnett’s teaching and personality :— 

‘I suppose the type of teaching we got would now be considered old-fashioned. 
I remember we did Sonatas of Dussek, Rondos of Hummel, Muller's Caprices, and the 
like. But there was an object init. Barnett's own technique was neat and finished, 
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and he was always anxious to get accuracy and fluency from his pupils. They had 
to play a Mozart sonata well before going on to music of a later date. But with 
his advanced pupils he was alive to modern developments. I remember Sharpe 
learning the Grieg and Goetz concertos as soon as they came out, and others, in 
those days, attacked Liszt's Rhapsodies, though I don’t think Barnett cared much for 
these last, 

‘Barnett was a very shy man, and we used to be highly diverted, I remember, 
by some of his little mannerisms while one was playing. He would stand in a listening 
attitude with one finger to his lips, and then come out with a criticism which was 
seldom as sharp as it deserved to be. Or he would sit over the fire, with his back 
carefully turned towards us, and furtively eat biscuits, for in those days there was 
no lunch-room for the professors. If the fire required making up he would turn 
to one of us with the formula: ‘ Will you be chief stoker ?’ and when the lesson was 
finished he invariably dismissed us with ‘ That will do for to-day.’ 

“ Personally, I have much reason to be grateful tohim. I went up to the Training 
School with an organ scholarship, but, as there was no organ ready for the first term, 
was put to piano for my first study, and speedily realised that my piano-playing was 
very backward indeed. So I remained with Barnett for the whole of my time there, 
and have always greatly valued the help he gave to me.” 


Srconp Lirur. ARTHUR B. WILKINSON 


We regret to record the death, in action, of Arthur B. Wilkinson, an old Collegian, 
who studied at College with Sir Walter Parratt. Previous to his College days, as a 
chorister at Eton, he had learned the piano with Mr Dunhill, and also received ’cello 
lessons from the late Mr Edward Mason. After leaving the College he gained the 
Sir John Goss Scholarship for Organ Playing at the R.A.M. 

He was in turn organist at Dorney Chapel, the Royal Chapel in Windsor Park, 
Christ Church, Wanstead, and Holy Trinity Church, Hastings. He enlisted as a 
private in the H.A.C. in November, 1914, receiving his commission in the Royal 
Sussex Regiment in June for5, He went to France last August, and was mortally 
wounded on November tqth, His commanding officer writes that he had “ learned 
to appreciate and regard him as a dear friend.” 

Mr Wilkinson was only 29 years of age, and had already shown great promise in 
his profession. In Windsor, where he was very well known, he will be much missed and 
regretted, 

SECOND Lizut, ERIC ROPER 


With great regret we record the death, in action, of this very gallant Old Collegian. 
As reported in our last issue, Second Lieut. Eric Roper won the Military Cross for 
conspicuous gallantry when rescuing wounded men, and now he, who bravely saved so 
many lives, has lost his own. Eric Roper recently won distinction in revue and 
light opera, his appearances at the London Hippodrome being highly successful. 
At the College he is best remembered for his admirable impersonation of Malvolio 
in the performance of ‘t Twelfth Night,” given some years ago by Mr Cairns James's 
class, and his no less excellent presentation of Bottom at the concert performance 
of scenes from “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream," with Mendelssohn’s music, which 
Was given in the College Hall. 


SEconD Lizut, KENNETH BRUCE STUART 
The death, in action, of Kenneth Bruce Stuart, on November 5th, adds another 
to the list of College students who have given their lives in the service of their country. 
Me had only been at the College for a short time when war broke out, and he left his 
music to enlist. 
The manner of his death was heroic in the extreme. He was signalling officer to 
his battalion (the 6th Durham Light Infantry), and when he heard there was a dearth 
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of officers, he volunteered to lead an attack upon a strong position. The men followed 
him with splendid steadfastness three times, but were driven back each time by 
machine-gun fire. He was not satisfied, and on making a fourth attempt he was shot 
dead at the head of his men. 

Shortly before his death he was given three days’ leave, which he spent in Paris, 
where he heard four operas, and in the last letter he wrote home, the last sentence 
was about music. 

It is indeed sad that he should, at the outset of his career, have been cut off from 
the practice of the art he loved so devotedly. We must all admire the splendid 
sacrifice he made, and be proud that he should, even for so short a time, have been 
amongst us at College. 


SIR WILLIAM BIGGE 


As this magazine goes to Press news is to hand of the death of Sir William E. Bigge 
—nhews which will be received with great sorrow and regret, Sir William Bigge 
was a prominent member of the College Council, and had for some time past been 
Chairman of the Associated Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M, 





She R.C.M. Union 


“I awoke this morning with devout thanksgiving for my friends, the old and the new,” 
—EMERSON. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
The Annual General Meeting will take place in the Concert Hall at 
College on Thursday, January r8th, at 3.30, followed by tea at 4.15. 
The Committee hope that as many Members will attend as possible, 


and they look forward to the pleasure of welcoming them. 


ELECTIONS TO COMMITTEE 
Miss Gertrude Higgs, Miss Winifred Hill, Miss Dorothy Smithard, 
Miss Vivian Worth, Mr Fred Holding, and Mr James Wallace have been 
elected to fill the casual vacancies on the General Committee caused by 
Miss May Clarke, Miss Dora Garland, Miss Margaret Gatty, Mr John 
Huntington, Mr Kenneth Skeaping and Mr Thomas Whitley having 
ceased to be present pupils of the College. 


LIST OF MEMBERS’ NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
Members are requested to communicate to the Hon. Secretary any 
changes or corrections of address which they wish inserted in the forth- 
coming List of Union Members and thcir Addresses for 1917. The Hon. 
Secretary is also glad at any time to receive particulars or corrections for 


the List of Members on Active Service. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Annual subscriptions to the R.C.M. Union for 1916-17 became due on 
November 1st, and those Members who have not already paid are re- 
minded that 
(1) Members who subscribe 5s. a year may, if they so desire, pay a 
lump sum of {x in advance for four years, 
(2) No Magazines can be sent to Members whose subscriptions are 


more than three months in arrears. 


POSTSCRIPT 

So far this column has followed the strictly impersonal lines on which 
it is usually written, but for once I hope I may be allowed to adda personal 
note to express my gratitude for the great kindness shown to me by Union 
Members over my recent severe illness and operation, and for the number 
of cheering and sympathetic letters which I received. I feel wholly 
undeserving of the kind things said of me in the last College Magazine, 
but I desire to express my earnest and heart-felt thanks for so much 
kindness from so many people. One of the greatest joys which returning 
health can bring me is the renewal of my work for the R.C.M. Union. 


MARION M. Scorr, Hon Secretary. 


College Coneerts 


“ Bid Music flow, 
Strains by good thoughts attended, like the Spring 
The swallows follow over land and sea.’’—R. L. STEVENSON. 


Thursday, October 19th 
1. QUARTET for Strings, in G major, Op. 64, No. 4 5. THREE PIECES for Hautboy— 





Haydn | a, Chansonette 
Harry Cantor ‘ BA la Campagne } tamition Harty 
Davip Finnry (Heywood-Lonsdale £. Orientale ss 
JAner Macrir, A.R.c.M. {Scholar) | _ «ee PHOMAS WuitLey (Scholar) 
Epwarp J. Ropinson (Scholar) aes Saar tf love’ k tofly | 
Fy SANG Pe Tho pecans ase ; | a. lattempt from love's sickness to fly 
SS SUNG) aa. Hae hecsua ly id ye os ALL, b. Nymphs and Shepherds Purcell 
: 3 j KATHLEEN Markw. 
3» VIOLONCELLO SOLO— 7. ORGAN SOLO ita milesa eo nae Lemmens 
c Poem .. Granville Bantock Ronatp H. Timsertey (Scholar) 
Dororny Cuoutrs (Dove Scholar) aoe 
4. SONGS a. Voix Nocturnes \ Accompanists— 
b. Mon Pays! A. Gretchaninow KATHLEEN M. Cooper (Pringle Scholar) 
ce. Triste est le Steppe J Etta GEAcH, A.R.c.M. CONSTANCE STOCKBRIDGE 
Grrtkupe Hices (Berkshire Scholar) STANLEY H. Witson (Scholar) 
Friday, October 27th 
1 OVERTURE— 3. SCENE = Mad Bess... -. Purcell 
The Land of the Mountain and the Flood (Orchestrated by C. V. Stanford) 
Hamish MacCunn A. May Mattinciey (Exhibitioner) 


Born 22nd March, 1868; died 2nd 


August, 1916. Scholar of the College 4. SYMPHONY, in A flat, Op. 55 oa E. Elgar 
1853-1887, er 
2. CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra, No. 2, in Conductor— 
Amajor .. we An =e ey LASSE Sir Cuarves V. Sranrorp, D.C.L., LL.D., M.A., 
KATHLEEN Cooprr (Pringle Scholar) Mus. c. 
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Thursday, November 2nd 
1. QUARTET for Strings, in F minor, No. 11, op. 95 5. VIOLONCELLO SOLOS .. Sticke im Volkston 


Beethoven Nos 2&4 we 53 we Schumann 
Doris Houcuton (Director’s Exhibitioner), a.r.c.at, _.—EPWARD J Ropixson (Scholar) 
Nancy Be Puiturrs (Exhibitioner), a.r.c.u. | 6 SONGS Ne Ba in the night (@ dudlady) Sullivan 
YBIL MATURIN, A.R.C.M. - Spring .. “ ++ G, Henschel 
S. Dorotay Tuvetn (Wilson Scholar) a pupkay Ke SAbTIRGS 
5 = = | Norfolk and Norwich Scholar) 
2. SONGS bs ea apes G. Henschel) 5. pRIO for Piavoforte and Strings, in E flat (First 
A ar Performance) .. Stanley H. Wilson (scholar) 
H. Waljord-Davies Hivva M. Kuriy (Exhibitioner) 
ETHELDREDA FREEGARDE Nancy F. Puuuirs (Exhibitiones), AWRCM, 
3. PIANOFORTE SOLO~— S. Doxorny Tivurtn (Wilson Scholar) 
Fantasia and Fugue on the name “ Bach” Lis:t Soceeah 
Marie L. Jounson (Kent Scholar) | ..,, sccompanists— 
. F Eva Lonspatr 
4. SONGS a. Per la gloria .. +» Buononcine | Constance Srocksripcr 
. Tl était un oiseau gris... Monsigny | Hicpa M. Kirin (Exhibitioner) 
Evebyn SAYER Livuian Gonpir (Scholar) 


Thursday, November 16th 


t. SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in C minor, | 5. SONGS a. Caromioben ., ss Gtordané 
Op. 30, No.2 .. ene -. Beethoven | 6. The Blacksmith is Brahms 
KATHLEEN M. Cooper (Pringle Scholar) ¢. The two Magicians .. Folk Song 

wna FREDERICK C. Howpine (Scholar) ; Dorotuy F, M. Smimarp (Scholar) 
SONGS a. Linden Lea .. R. Vaughan-Williams | 6. QUARTET for Strings, in B flat, op. 67 Brahms 


b. 1 areas TP ae erbert Hughes Maup Gotp (Morley Scholar) 


3. VIOLONCELLO cpt | Srecra R. Ambrose (Scholar) 


pts f | Sypit Maurin, A.r.c.m. 
i ioe E flat Bes Ban | S. Dororny Tivete (Wilson Scholar) 


iy 


S. Dorotny Tuvety (Wilson Scholar) —— 
4. PIANOFORTE SOLO— Accompanists— 
Sonatain B flat major ., «. Clements Evra Geacn, A.R.c.M. © CONSTANCE Srockpripor 
Dorotny T. Davies (Clementi Exhibitioner) STaANitry H. Wixson (Scholar) 


Thursday, December 7th 


1. CONCERTO for Solo Violin, in E major .. Bach | 4. SONGS a. To a violet } Brah 
(With Strings yaaa 6. There ’mong the willows Panis 
Nancy F. Puiturrs (Exhibitioner), A.r.c.M. } K. Vivian Wortit (Scholar) 
2. SONG Adelaide Beethoven | 5: QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings, in A et, 
at . ne Gwynne JONES. os Ops/26) v4 oe AG a0 Brahms 
ee Katutren M. Cooper (Pringle Scholar) 
3. PIANOFORTE SOLOS — Doris Hovonrton (Director's Exhibitioner), Avro. 
Three Sketches .. Frank Bridge (ex-Scholar) Syn Maturin, A,r.o.m, 
a. April Dororiy Tuurty (Wilson Scholar) 
6. Rosemary — 
c. Valse Capricicuse Accompanist— 
FLORENCE M. STREET, A.R.C.M. Expa Gracit, A.R.c.M. 


Monday, December 11th 


1. DANCE-SCHERZO for Orchestra (written in the 
trenches) (first performance) 
Arthur L, Benjamin (Scholar) 
2. RECIT. ann AIR .. I have attained to power 
(Borts Godounow) .. «. M. Moussorgsky 
Frepericx W. Taytor (Galer Scholar) 
3. CONCERTO tor Pianoforte and Orchestra, in Conductor— 
D minor, op. 23 .. aye «. E. MacDowell Sir Cartes V. Sranrorp, D.C.D., LE.D., MeAvy 
L. Doris S. Fetp, a.r.c.s. (Kiallmark Scholar) | Mus. Doc 


4. SENTA'S BALLAD— 
The Flying Dutchman... +. Wagner 
Erne, R. McLetiranp (Scholar) 
5. SYMPHONY, in F minor, No.5 .. Tschaikowsky I 





A Camp Coneert in Franee. 


“We few, we happy few, we band of brothers.'’—SHAKESPEARE. 


We were eight miles behind the line, encamped on one of those slopes 
lately regained from the enemy. I think that the fine feeling of being 
on “ regained ” ground must dwarf that of being on merely “‘ conquered ”’ 


ground. The latter seems conducive to blatancy; the former certainly 
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creates that quiet determination which the Latins cannot understand 


in Tommy, and which the Teutons are beginning to realise. 

In fact, the last thing on earth Tommy thinks of is war. He trudges 
along singing absurd parodies of Moody and Sankey hymns, which is 
proof positive of a sense of humour. 

But I digress. I really set out to write of a camp concert which 
took place (quite impromptu) the night before our first big action, and 
I’ve merely established the fact that we were on a slope. 

On all sides, as far as one could see, were long undulations, trans- 
formed since nightfall into glittering cities. Myriads of tents glowed, 
myriads of fires sparkled ; and the terrible desolation of once beautiful 
Picardie was forgotten. Almost forgotten, for, from a few miles further 
east came that never-ending drum-roll, the thunder of guns; from the 
valley the never-ending rumble of transport—lorry following lorry, 
limber following limber, all going east; and, coming west, the swift, 
merciful Red Cross motors, all day long, all night long. Those guns 
were preparing our path for the morrow—more desolation perforce—and 
we knew it, and knowing it, felt sure. 

Picture two thousand men and officers sitting and lounging around 
a bonfire of bonfires (they knew we were there, so what did it matter ?), 
a platform of ammunition boxes, very unsteady (to the great joy of the 
comedians) ; and imagine the queer noises emanating from the anxious 
regimental band; the little bandmaster awaiting the ‘“‘nod’’ from the 
M.C.; the rustling buzz of conversation: accents and dialects from 
John o’ Groats to New Zealand; a party of Poilus passing—— 

“T1é, mon vieux, ils aiment la guerre, dis ? 

“"Ullo Frongsay ; Alleymond no bonn |” 

“ Vivent les Alliés, Tommee ! ”’ 

‘" Wee, veeve leys Alleys!” 

Oh, it was good to hear ! 

At last—the band. All the march-past tunes of the Brigades, 
gloriously springy and jaunty—with ours, best of all, “ The British 
Grenadiers."" This sort of concert soon gets into full swing. After the 
band, a sergeant gave us some ragtime, and then we jumped back into 
Mid-Victorian times when a veteran, Wearing a string of ribbons, ‘‘ obliged ”’ 
us with a comic song of about fifty years ago. You know the style—the 


chorus, which never varies, completes the joke set forth in the verse, 
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so that we all knew what was coming, and laughed louder every time, 
Then came a male voice quartett (where they had practised no one knew), 
who sang exquisitely, “Annie Laurie,” “ Widdicombe Fair,”’ and other 

well-loved songs. After that a couple of ‘ back-chat ” comedians. 

How we applauded ! Assuredly, if anyone did not give an encore 
it must have been because he didn’t know any more. 

“My deear sisters; I am glad to see you heear to-day, making 
hel— Ahem! helmets for the soldiers.” Thus spake one of our most 
popular subs. in a most excellent imitation of a vicar. He afterwards 
said (in confidence) that it was modelled on his own father | 

He was killed the next day, and now lies with a “ Battalion in Mass ”’ 
as we call the little enclosures with the lines of white crosses. We still 
speak of him as ‘‘ Good old C—— ” and that is the best compliment. 

Now came another officer (a real martinet, but we forgot that), who 
sang, “ I’ve Got a Mortar,” a parody on Alfred Lester’s famous song, 
We would never have believed it of him! 

Now and then the sky was cleft by bursting shrapnel, too high to 
do much damage. 

“Bad shooting. Just ’phone and tell Fritz he’s two degrees too 
high.”’ 

A glorious voice sings a ‘ Cavalier” song, unaccompanied, Captain 
Joseph Ireland (whom none of us at the College will forget) holds his 
audience spell-bound, for does not his song tell of that spirit of nonchalance 
which is so outstanding in the British soldier of to-day, who dies, if need 
be, happily, puffing a cigarette ? 

No! Latin or Teuton, they cannot understand Tommy. 

Just let me keep you for a moment longer to hear (in your imagination), 
a couple of thousand lusty, husky voices singing “Auld Lang Syne,” 
which the little bandmaster struck up in a moment of inspiration. 

I, for one, had a lump in my throat. 

Not many of our band were left to march us out of action : they fell 
while bearing stretchers. 

Last of all, “‘ The King; and the “ happy few ”’ strolled, curiously 
quiet, to their bivouacs. 

Some of us stayed around the fire, smoking our pipes, to watch the 
eventful dawn. 

A. L. BENJAMIN (in the field, 6-12-'16). 
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THE FIRE KINDLED 


O God, that I might see Venus, the Queen of Stars, 
Framilode once again ! Holding state on Western hills ; 

Redmarley, all renewed, Dymock in Spring: O Spring 
Clear shining after rain. Of home! O Daffodils ! 

And Cranham clad with trees And Malvern’s matchless huge 
Blazon with Autumn hues ; Bastions, of ancient fires— 

Portway under the moon, These will not let me rest 
Silvered with freezing dews. So hot my heart desires . . . 

May Hill, round, full serene, Here we go sore of shoulder, 
Purple against the West ; Sore of foot, by quiet streams ; 

And the wide Severn river But not by Gloster willows . . . 
Rippling, laughing in quiet Dreams, dreams, and useless 

jest. dreams. 


Ivor GURNEY. 


STRANGE SERVICE 


Little did I dream, Iengland, that you bore me 

Under the Cotswold Hills beside the water meadows, 
To do you dreadful service, here, beyond your borders 
And your enfolding seas. 


I was a dreamer ever, and bound to your dear service, 
Meditating deep, I thought on your secret beauty, 

As through a child’s face one may see the clear spirit 
Miraculously shining. 


Your hills not only hills, but friends of mine and kindly, 
Your tiny knolls and orchards hidden beside the river 
Muddy and strongly-flowing, with shy and tiny streamlets 
Safe in its bosom, 


Now these are memories only, and your skies and rushy 
sky-pools, 

Fragile mirrors, easily broken by moving airs, 

But deep in my heart for ever goes on your daily being 

And uses consecrate. 


Think on me too, O Mother, who wrest my soul to serve you 
In strange and fearful ways beyond your encircling waters ; 
None but you can know my heart, its tears and sacrifice, 
None, but you, repay. 

Ivor GURNEY. 


~~ 
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Review 


KOOKOOROOKOO. AND OTHER SONGS 


The Year Book Press, 81 Museum Street, London, W.C. 2/ (paper). 
8/ (cloth). Tonic Solfa, 9d. 


A slim brown book this, of a friendly sort, and designed for a child’s delight, 
Criticism, in the ordinary sense of the word, seems almost too heavy handed for it; 
what has criticism to do with such tiny poems and miniature songs? True, every 
song in general is ‘‘a miniature, and has to be so perfect in every detail that it will 
bear examination under a magnifying glass; '’ but these songs in particular are of 
such Lilliput length that they seem to await the clear-eyed, unconventional comments 
of the nursery rather than “ grown-up "discussion. Yet for such “ grown-ups "’ as are 
responsible for nursery and school-room music a few words of description may not 
come amiss. 

The poems, then, are all by Christina Rossetti—charming enough things, though 
not comparable to R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Child’s Garden of Verses '’—and they have 
been set to music by a perfect galaxy of British composers, viz., Dr, Alcock, Sir 
Frederick Bridge, Dr. Buck, Dr. Walford Davies, Mr Dunhill, Dr, Harford Lloyd, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Walter Parratt, Sir Hubert Parry, Dr. Silver, Sir Charles 
Stanford, Professor Tovey, and Dr. Charles Wood. In an engaging preface, the 
Editor explains that he ‘“ approached some of the many composers who have already 
shown through their sound work that there are men in England competent to help 
our children in forming a native musical appreciation, based on contemporary English 
thought . . . The Editor believes that the English public will welcome such work, 
and that the pleasure which the composers were pleased to express in doing the work 
will be equally felt by the children—grown-up and young—for whom this book is 
written.’’ The plan is excellent, and the book a success on the whole, though of 
uneven texture, for some of the songs are widely removed from a child’s outlook, 
But a delightful vein of humour runs through most, and one can imagine the pleasure 
children will take in such things as ‘‘ The Peacock has a Score of Eyes," by Sir Hubert 
Parry, ‘“ What is Pink ?”’ by Dr Charles Wood, or “ IXookoorookoo,"” the name-song 
of the volume, by Mr Dunhill. Also poetical children (and nearly every child is a 
poet at heart)will love such exquisite miniatures as ‘ The Summer Nights are Short "’ 
and “The Horses of the Sea,” by Sir Charles Stanford, or “ Brown and Furry,"’ by 
Sir Hubert Parry, with its perfect setting of the quaint word values. Space forbids 
a longer discussion of the 26 songs which make up the volume, pleasant as it would be ; 
but in conclusion and to sum up, it may be said that the songs present a micro- 
cosm of their composers’ characteristic styles; are, therefore, well worth consideration 
by all students of British music, and well worth introducing to children, though some 
of them are not very easy technically. 





She Royal Collegian Abroad 


The Editor very much regrets that the whole of the manuscript for 
the “ Royal Collegian Abroad ” columns was lost in the post on its way to 
the printer, and cannot, so far, be traced. 

At a late hour, it is impossible to compile the matter anew, and so this 
now familiar feature of the magazine cannot appear in the present issue. 


It is to be hoped, however, that some at least of the very interesting notices 
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which were contained in the manuscript, including several letters from old 
Collegians on service, etc., will be available for inclusion in the next number. 

The Editor trusts that those readers who have so kindly contributed 
letters, personal paragraphs of interest, and notices of concerts, lectures, 
and recitals, will forgive the non-appearance of these items, which is 


entirely due to the unfortunate circumstance explained above. 


She Jerm’s Awards 


“The force of his own merit makes his way.’ —SuAKESPEARE. 


The following Awards were made at the close of the Christmas 
Term :— 
Counci. Exnipitions (£50)— 


Yvonne M, Sawyer (Piano) no a elOMON sO 
Kathleen D, Anderson (Piano) os a6 se £8 0 Oo 
Marjorie A. S. Bell (Violin) teh fe) fe) 
Dorothy M. English, 4.R.c.M, (Piano) 8 0 Oo 
B. Astley Samuel (Singing) 8 0 o 
Mary Sturrock (Violin) 8 ojg0 
Tur LonpoN Musicar Society's Prize (value £3 3s.) for Singing — 
(S) Gertrude Tliggs (Berkshire) 
Tur Dove Prize (£13)— 
(S) Herbert N. Howells (Bruce) 
Tur Lro SteERN Memoria Girt for 'Cellists (£5 5s)— 
(S) Dorothy D. Choules (Dove) 
Tur Listey ALEXANDER GIFT ({21)— 
(S) Dorothy D, Choules ne es bis uk of £5 5 0 
Elsa I[vimey-Martin i ae ae ae eee 10" 10 0 
(S) Edith M. Lake a ae ons oD a st 5 5 0 
THE MANNS MEMORIAL GiFT (£3 15s. 6d.)— 
(2) Nancy I. Phillips, a.r.c.m. (Charlotte Holmes) 
Tne EDMUND GROVE EXHIBITION (£20)— 
Mildred E. Bowyer i ye ae or v= lOO) 10 
(I) Melpoméné Scaramanga .. ar ore a0 53 I0 0 O 


Tue LILIAN ELDEE SCHOLARSHIP FOR FEMALE SINGERS has been renewed — 
Beatrice Betts for one year to July, 1917 
Tur NORFOLK AND NoRWICH SCHOLARSHIP has been renewed— 
(S) Audrey G. Calthrop for one year to December, 1917. 
Tue ASSOCIATED BoaRD EXnuIBITIONS have been awarded to— 
Dallas A. Fraser (Violoncello) 
Anne Wolfe (Viola) 
Richard W. Edmunds (Organ) 


The following Assoc1ATED Boarp EXuIsiTIoNs have been renewed— 
Lena Chisholm for one year to April, 1918 
Emmeline Wynter for one year to December, 1917 





ISTMAS TERM > 
Sait > 4¥- *Dhursda 7 
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